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That All May Play 
Braille music collections 
help blind musicians 
pursue their passions. 


These historical 
catalogs still house 
enormous numbers 
of cards representing 
individual items in the 
Library’s collections. 
Shawn Miller 
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#TRENDING 


= The Thomas Jefferson 
Building has served as 
home for the Library 

of Congress since the 
building opened in 1897. 
Prints and Photographs 
Division 


TWO CENTURIES 
OF SERVICE 


The Library marks 220 years 
of serving Congress and the 
public. 


In April, the Library of Congress celebrates 
its 220th anniversary — more than two 
centuries of public service. How did this 
key legislative agency also become such a 
public treasure? Well, Congress did it. 


In the first three decades of the 19th 
century, Congress expanded the Library’s 
use to include the president and the vice 
president, the U.S. Supreme Court and other 
government agencies. 


The public soon took full advantage of 
the Library’s location in the U.S. Capitol, 
a public building; in 1837, a local writer 
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even (disapprovingly) observed a “group 
of laughing, chatting ladies nonchalantly 
turning over the elephant sheets of 
Audubon’s ornithology.” In 1892, Congress 
included the Library when it authorized 
access to all Washington, D.C., scientific 
and literary organizations for students of 
higher education. 


In 1861, President Abraham Lincoln devoured 
books from the Library to learn what he 
could about the arts of war. The real push 
for public access, however, came from 
Lincoln’s appointee as Librarian of Congress: 
Ainsworth Rand Spofford. Service to the 
public was an important part of Spofford’s 
plan to shape the Library into a national 
cultural institution. His friend, historian 
George Bancroft, was the first researcher 
and scholar he encouraged to use the 
collections — with a couple of twists. In 1866, 
he persuaded Bancroft to recommend the 
purchase by Congress of the Peter Force 
collection, which became the foundation 

of the Library’s Americana and incunabula 


collections; the same year, he also charged 
Bancroft $25 for the transcription of two 
letterbooks in the collection. 


Spofford’s efforts culminated with the grand 
public opening in 1897 of the magnificent 
Jefferson Building, the Library’s first 
separate building. 


Herbert Putnam, the Librarian of Congress 
from 1899 to 1939, welcomed tourists 

and visitors to the new building. He also 
formalized its scholarly use through a 
series of endowed chairs and bibliographic 
projects. Importantly, as an experienced 
professional librarian, he added services to 
libraries and their patrons to the parade of 
Library users. 


Thus, the stage was set for the next 
century’s expansion of the Library’s 
collections and their varied uses by new 
generations that still continues today. 


-John Y. Cole is the 
Library of Congress historian. 
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BY THE NUMBERS 


AN UNPARALLELED 
COLLECTION 


The Library of Congress collection 
includes over 170 million physical items 
in virtually all formats, languages and 
subjects. 


—— More than 
10,000 
items come 
to the 
Library each 
working day. 


More than —— 

2.4 million 

digital items 

accessible 

on the 
Other (posters, Library’s 
prints, drawings, website. 
broadsides, 
etc.) 


—— The 
Library’s 
collection 

ae contains 
Moving images materials in 
(films, videos, some 470 
television languages. 
VISUAL broadcasts and 
MATERIALS ENE 
IN THE 
LIBRARY’S 
COLLECTION 
1,849,175 
ieee 4,233,807 
Moving Images Audio materials 
2,018,383 
5,617,774 Other 
Photographs J 
8,185,588 
15,039,990 Sheet music 
nonclassified 


items 17,075,339 
Photographs, 
prints, drawings 


and posters 


17,376,100 
Microforms 


24,863,177 
Cataloged 


books 


73,908,819 
Manuscripts and other — 
nonpictorial material 


CURRENT HOLDINGS TOTAL 170,118,152 (THROUGH 2019 FISCAL YEAR) 
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THE LIBRARY LIFE 


New Flickr account captures 
all the action at the world’s 
largest library. 


Something interesting is always 
happening at the Library of Congress. 


On any given day at the Library, one might 
hear Gloria Gaynor sing “! Will Survive” in the 
Great Hall, listen to filmmaker Christopher 
Nolan discuss the making of “Dunkirk,” 
meet veterans of the Battle of the Bulge, 
witness members of Congress celebrating 
a milestone of women’s suffrage, watch 
conservationists preserve a one-of-a- 
kind photo of Harriet Tubman or see an 
African penguin walk through the historic 
Main Reading Room (yes, that happened). 


A recently launched account on 
Flickr, called Library of Congress Life, 
shares photos and videos that give 
a taste of what that life is like. 


While the Library provides access to 
the millions of books, photos, Maps, 
manuscripts and more in its collections, 
the institution also hosts hundreds of 
public events each year — concerts, film 
screenings, author talks, exhibitions, 
poetry readings, lectures and special 


ONLINE OFFERINGS 


programs designed to promote 
creativity and lifelong learning. 


In recent years, the Library has hosted 
conversations with such notable figures 
as former British Prime Minister Tony 
Blair, country music superstar Dolly 
Parton, Supreme Court Justices Sonia 
Sotomayor and Clarence Thomas, author 
and actor John Cena and documentarian 
Ken Burns. It staged a disco night dance 
party for the public; played nine innings 
of 19th-century baseball on its grounds 
in celebration of America’s game; spent 
summer nights on the lawn picnicking 
and watching classic movies; and 
celebrated the centennial of women’s 
suffrage through a major exhibition. 


Library of Congress Life also seeks to 
capture the beauty of the historic Jefferson 
Building, whose dazzling art and architecture 
make it one of the most popular spots 

in the nation’s capital for visitors. 


The Library invites the public to visit 

its buildings and to attend its events. 
But even if you can’t make it, Library of 
Congress Life virtually takes you there. 


MORE INFORMATION 


Library of Congress Life 
flickr.com/people/library-of-congress-life/ 


GEORGE 
RODRIGUEZ 


= From left: Abraham 
Lincoln impersonator 
George Buss explores 
the Lincoln papers in 
the Manuscript Division. 
Cinderella makes an 
appearance at the 
Library during a June 
celebration of the 
addition of the film 

to the National Film 
Registry. Visitors place 
roses on an AIDS quilt 
panel in the Great Hall 
during a ceremony in 
November. Shawn Miller 
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CURATOR S PIGKS 


MYSTERY SOLVED 


Jennifer Harbster, head of the 
science reference section, 
chooses favorite queries — 
submitted by patrons to the 
Everyday Mysteries online 
question-and-answer feature. 


WHAT CAUSES 
FLOWERS TO 
HAVE DIFFERENT 
COLORS? 


Anthocyanins and carotenoids 
are the main sources of flower 
coloration, but there are other 
factors that can affect how 
colors present themselves. 

The amount of light flowers 
receive while they grow, the 
temperature of the environment 


around them, even the pH level 
of the soil in which they grow 
can affect their coloration. 


CAN IT RAIN WHY DO GEESE 
FROGS, FISH AND FLY IN A V? 
OTHER OBJECTS? Scientists have determined 


There have been reports of that the V-shaped formation 
raining frogs and fish dating that geese use when migrating 
back to ancient civilization. Of serves two important purposes: 
course, it doesn’t “rain” frogs Energy conservation and visual 
or fish in the sense that it rains assuranee. 


water — no one has ever seen 
frogs or fish vaporize into the 
air before a rainfall. However, 
strong winds, such as those 
in a tornado or hurricane, are 


powerful enough lift up a school HOW DOES A 

of fish or frogs and “rain” them 

of fish orf TOUCHSCREEN 
WORK? 


By using your finger to disrupt 
an electrical current. 
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WHAT IS THE 
STRONGEST 
MUSCLE IN THE 
HUMAN BODY? 


There is no one answer for 
this question since there are 


HOW MUCH WATER 
DOES A CAMEL'S 
HUMP HOLD? 
None. A camel’s hump does not 
hold water at all — it actually 
stores fat. 
different ways to measure 


strength. There is absolute HOW HIGH CAN 


strength (maximum force), 


dynamic strength (repeated A NINE-BANDED 
motions), elastic strength (exert ARMADILLO JUMP 
force quickly) and strength 

endurance (withstand ceiay INTO THE AIR? 

Of the 20 species of armadillo 
that exist throughout 

the Americas, the nine- 
banded armadillo (dasypus 
novemcinctus) is the only one 
found in the United States. 
When startled, it can jump 
straight upward about 3 to 

4 feet into the air. Another 
interesting fact: Armadillos can 
hold their breath for six minutes 


WHY IS IT HOT ere 
IN THE SUMMER eae OIRES DO 
AND COLD IN THE : 
WINTER? No one knows for sure why 


a domestic cat purrs, but 


tis all about the tilt of the many people interpret the 
Earth’s axis. Many people sound as one of contentment. 
believe that the temperature Our understanding of how a 
changes because the Earth is domestic cat purrs is becoming 
closer to the sun in summer and more complete; most scientists 
farther from the sun in winter. In agree that the larynx (voice 
fact, in the Western Hemisphere box), laryngeal muscles and a 
the Earth is farthest from the neural oscillator are involved. 


sun in July and is closest to the 
sun in January. 


MORE INFORMATION 


Everyday Mysteries 
loc.gov/everyday-mysteries/ 
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m Frederick Douglass 
founded The North 

Star newspaper in 

1847. Douglass, as he 
explained in the note 
shown opposite, chose 
the name as a symbol of 
faith, hope and freedom. 
Prints and Photographs 
Division, Serial and 
Government Publications 
Division, Manuscript 
Division 


A NORTH STAR FOR 
JOURNALISM 


Douglass’ newspapers 
provided a guiding light for 
African Americans hoping for 
freedom. 


Born into slavery, Frederick Douglass 
escaped from bondage as a young man 
and spent the next 50-plus years of his 
life fighting for the emancipation and full 
citizenship of African Americans. 


To further that work, Douglass founded 

The North Star newspaper in Rochester, 
New York, in 1847. The publication, he 

wrote, would attack slavery in all its forms, 
advocate universal emancipation, promote 
the moral and intellectual improvement of 
his people, exalt public morality and “hasten 
the day of freedom to the three millions of 
our enslaved countrymen.” 


That purpose he boiled down to a motto 
emblazoned across the front page: “Right is 
of no sex — truth is of no color — God is the 
father of us all, and all we are brethren.” 


The paper, published weekly, quickly 
became one of the most influential 
abolitionist publications of the era. The 
North Star soon found itself in financial 
trouble, however. Douglass mortgaged his 
home in 1848 to keep it going and, three 
years later, merged the paper with another 
publication and called it Frederick Douglass’ 
Paper. The newspaper ceased publication 
altogether in 1860. 


In January, the Library placed a group of 
568 issues of Douglass’ newspapers online, 
including issues of The North Star, Frederick 
Douglass’ Paper and a later venture, New 
National Era. 


Douglass’ work on newspapers such 

as this 1848 issue of The North Star, a 
contemporary African American journalist 
observed, did more for the “freedom and 
elevation of his race than all his platform 
appearances.” 


MORE INFORMATION 


Frederick Douglass newspapers 
go.usa.gov/xdrBD 


TRE NORTH STAR, 


Of all the stars in this “brave, ove ging sky, 
STAR is our choice, n thousands now free in the Pri 
ions, it has the SPAR DOM. To millions now in our 
boasted land of liberty, it is the STAR of NOPE. Dark clouds may 
conceal, hut cannot destroy it. sta may toss the sea, earth- 
quakes convulse the globe and storm-bolts shak ne Sky; it stands 
as firm as Heltvéhin its meek and twinkling rays are Faith, Nope 
and Freedom. We shal 1 cherish the one, indulge the other, 
deavor to gain the last for our slavery-s) en countrymen. 

We have ventured to call our Kumble sheet hy the name of our 
favorite star. We have heen requested to change this name, but, 


as yet, we see ne ood reason for doi 9. The Morn Star has 
’ & 


been suggested as a suitable name, and that-ef The Evening Star 


4 


has been likewise mentioned; but the one is too early and the oth- 
er too late. The Midni; Star is our choice. We are oversbadow- 
ed hy gloomy clouds and are on a dark and perilous sea. We need 


the Polar yight to guide us into port. 
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Project aims to change 
the way visitors 
experience the institution 
and its resources. 


BY MARK HARTSELL 


The collections of the Library of 
Congress chronicle centuries of human 
achievement and creativity in all their 
forms, a rich and enduring source of 
knowledge for the American public 

and scholars around the world. 


Those collections harbor countless 
milestones of history and culture: the rough 
draft of the Declaration of Independence, 
original copies of the Gettysburg Address, 
Rosa Parks’ personal papers, Edison 

prints from the dawn of filmmaking 

and tens of millions of other items that 
collectively document our shared past. 


A new undertaking by the Library aims 
to help visitors to the historic Jefferson 
Building experience the institution 
and those resources in new ways. 


The Library is implementing a visitor 
experience plan that calls for the creation 
of a new 6,500-square-foot orientation 
gallery; a 5,000-square-foot learning center 
for families, teens and student groups; and 
a treasures gallery that showcases some 
of the most awe-inspiring items of the 
over 170 million in Library collections. The 
project also calls for modifications to the 
Jefferson Building that will provide visitors 
with greater views of its grand spaces 
without disturbing the work of researchers. 


In fiscal year 2018, Congress endorsed 

a public-private partnership to fund 

the project. The fundraising is ongoing, 
and design work is underway as well. 
Philanthropist David Rubenstein has 
committed S10 million to support this 
work.The project is expected to take 
three to five years to complete; the 
treasures gallery, the first element to be 
finished, would open by the end of 2022. 


The new experience is intended to 
ensure that diverse audiences are 
welcomed, inspired and empowered 
to discover and explore. 


The orientation gallery, located on the 
ground floor, will help visitors navigate 


the building and better understand the 
Library’s history, mission and resources. 
The gallery also will incorporate an 
exhibition of the historical foundation 

of the Library’s collections: the original 
books of Thomas Jefferson’s own library. 


Another goal of the project is to provide 
visitors with a new view - literally — of 
the 123-year-old Jefferson Building. 


Plans call for the creation of a large circular 
opening, called an “oculus,” in the floor of 
the magnificent Main Reading Room. Visitors 
standing one floor below in the orientation 
gallery will be able to peer up through the 
oculus into the reading room and take in 
the great Edwin Blashfield mural, “Human 
Understanding,” that crowns the dome. 


A learning center, also on the ground 
floor, would provide visitors with a 
behind-the-scenes look at the work of 
Library staff and give learners of all ages 
opportunities to engage with diverse 
collection materials, from cuneiform 
writing to film editing and oral histories. 


Two floors up, a treasures gallery would 
show more of the rarest and most 
remarkable items from the collections. 
Different items would regularly rotate into 
the exhibition, ensuring fresh opportunities 
for repeat visitors to understand the 
scope of the Library’s holdings and to 
ensure the conservation of the materials. 


On the mezzanine, a new café and seating 
space will give visitors a spot to linger and 
admire the Great Hall of the Jefferson 
Building and, from the windows, take in 
grand views of the U.S. Capitol across the 
street and the National Mall stretching 
west to the Washington Monument. 


Over its 220-year history, the Library always 
has served as a source of authoritative 
information for Congress and the American 
public. This project is a new way of 

inviting people from across the country 

to build lifelong connections to it. 


= Opposite: An artist 
rendering shows the 
planned orientation 
gallery on the ground 
floor of the Jefferson 
Building (bottom). 
Visitors standing in the 
gallery can look through 
an opening in the ceiling 
(top) and view the 
building’s magnificent 
dome rising above. Pure 
+ Applied 
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he Library of Congress is one of the 
world’s great public resources: Its 
collections hold over 170 million items 
documenting centuries of global 
history and culture — the single most 
comprehensive accumulation of 
human knowledge ever assembled. 


The Library seeks to open this 
treasure chest as wide as possible 
to as many people as possible. 


In fiscal year 2019 alone, the Library 
welcomed nearly 1.9 million visitors to 

its Campus on Capitol Hill in person and 
recorded another 119 million visits online. 


The uses they make of the 
Library’s holdings are as varied as 
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the collections themselves. 


Researchers at the Library, among 
countless other undertakings, conduct 
scientific research on Mesoamerican 
textiles, study the roots of black 
musical theater, explore the papers of 
U.S. Supreme Court justices, uncover 
unheard works by famed Broadway 
composers, use modern tools to bring 
color and life to historical photographs 
and learn about the experiences of African 
American soldiers during World War I. 


In this issue of the Library of Congress 
Magazine, we take a look at ways 
researchers use the collections to pursue 
their own interests and passions. 


LOU DEL BIANCO 


Three years ago, the Del Bianco family gathered 
in a small South Dakota town for a very special 
— and long overdue — occasion: the unveiling 
of a plaque by the National Park Service 
recognizing an ancestor as chief carver of the 
Mount Rushmore National Memorial. 


The ceremony — staged 76 years after the 
memorial was completed — marked the end 

of a decades-long quest by the family to 
uncover evidence documenting the pivotal role 
that ancestor, Luigi Del Bianco, played in the 
creation of an iconic American landmark. 


Luigi, a memorial stone carver in Vermont 
and New York, also worked with noted 
sculptor Gutzon Borglum on various projects. 
When Borglum was commissioned to 

design the Rushmore memorial in 1933, he 
hired Luigi as chief carver. In that capacity, 
Luigi would carve the expression in the 
faces of Presidents Washington, Lincoln, 
Jefferson and Theodore Roosevelt. 


Luigi, however, was not acknowledged for his 
role by the park service, which instead credited 
all the workers equally. When Luigi’s son Caesar 
read a book about the making of Rushmore 

in the mid-1980s, he was taken aback to find 
no mention of his father. So, he enlisted his 
nephew, Lou, to help rectify the oversight. 


Over the course of a half-dozen trips to the 
nation’s capital, Caesar and Lou spent days in 
the Library’s Manuscript Division poring over 
the papers of Borglum, whose family donated 
the material to the Library. In those papers, 
they found numerous discussions by Borglum 
of the importance of Luigi’s work on Rushmore. 
“He is the only intelligent, efficient stone carver 
on the work who understands the language of 
the sculptor,” Borglum wrote. 


In 2015, two National Park Service historians 
were dispatched to the Library to examine the 
Del Biancos’ discoveries. They recommended 
recognition for Luigi that very day — a decision 
that led to that ceremony in Keystone, South 
Dakota, in 2017. 


“It means So much. We are so proud of his 
accomplishment and only wanted him to get 
the credit he was due — no more, no less,” Lou 
says. “To our family, justice has finally been 
served, and history is now telling a much more 
accurate story.” 


—Wendi A. Maloney is a writer-editor in the 
Office of Communications. 
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= Above: Luigi Del Bianco 
stands with a model of 
Mount Rushmore in the 
studio of sculptor Gutzon 
Borglum around 1935. 
Left: Using Manuscript 
Division resources, 

Lou Del Bianco helped 
uncover the story of 

his ancestor’s work on 
the iconic monument. 
Photos courtesy of Lou 
Del Bianco 
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HEADEN MOTOR COMPANY, incorporated with « capital ; 
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Buy to-day in an industry which isin its infaney, Tn mak 


ing such an investment you are puving the way for the boys 
and girls of our Race. 


Our young Negro wevhanits finishing from the various 
schools of industry will have an avenue through which they ean 
seek compensation for their years of study. 

Your dollars invested in the HEADEN MOTOR CO. will 
inerease rapidly, for you #ealize that great profits are being 


made in the antomobilée industry 


mg Amara Alexander 

uses material from 
Library collections in her 
classwork, such as this 
pamphlet promoting an 
early car manufactory 
founded by African 
American inventor 
Lucean Arthur Headen. 
Shawn Miller, Manuscript 
Division 
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AMARA ALEXANDER 


Few things help students learn like 
getting up close to primary sources 
— the raw materials of history. 


Seeing, say, the penciled sketches of 
experimental telephones that Alexander 
Graham Bell drew in his lab notebooks 
nearly 150 years ago helps young people 
better understand the engineering-design 
process and lets them see history unfold. 


As the 2019-20 Einstein Fellow at the Library 
of Congress, | have spent the past several 
months exploring such treasures with a 
teacher-researcher’s goals in mind. 


The need for primary sources — original 
documents and objects created at the 
time under study — to facilitate lessons 
focused on STEM (science, technology, 
engineering and mathematics) education 
has guided my investigations. 


Primary sources increase student 
engagement, growth and retention of 
concepts. The resources | discover 
during my year here will enhance my 
classroom instruction and the learning 
experiences of my students. 


The STEM-related historical documents 
and artifacts in the Library’s many 
reading rooms are captivating. 


In the Manuscript Division, | discovered 
African American inventor Lucean Arthur 
Headen, who owned his own automobile 
manufacturing company in the 1920s and 
produced a car he designed called the 
Headen Pace Setter. Wow! A moment in 
time, previously unknown to me, unfolded 
as a result of my research here and 
yielded connections between STEM and 
history. Knowing this story will create 
additional opportunities for me to expose 
students to new STEM career paths. 


In addition to visiting reading rooms, I’ve 
searched the Library’s digitized collections 
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to uncover online primary sources related 
to science and engineering practices. 


Through the Library’s website, inventions 
and discoveries from bygone eras leap 
from Bell’s lab journal pages into the 
hands of today’s students, inspiring 
their own creativity and extending 

their depth of knowledge. Historical 
documents chronicling the advancement 
of weather technology transform the 
history of meteorology from an abstract 
conversation to a hands-on exploration 
rich with analysis and questioning. 


Taking on the role of a teacher-researcher 
empowers me to explore new topics, 
make unique discoveries and share 

what I’ve learned with fellow educators, 
colleagues, students and parents. Thanks 
to my time at the Library of Congress, my 
community now has access to primary 
sources and historical expertise that 

will expand the power of learning and 
advance knowledge and understanding. 


—Amara Alexander is the 2019-20 Einstein 
Fellow at the Library of Congress. 


JOE MANNING 


In fall 2005, Joe Manning agreed to help a 
friend solve a mystery that had turned into an 
obsession: discovering the story of a little girl in 
a photo taken at a Vermont cotton mill in 1910. 


The friend, author Elizabeth Winthrop, had 

seen the image in an exhibit of child-labor 
photographs by Lewis Wickes Hine and couldn’t 
get it out of her mind. Research revealed 

the girl’s name — Addie Card — but Winthrop 
wanted to know more. So, she asked Manning, 
a New England writer and genealogist, for help. 


Within two weeks, Manning located and 
contacted Addie’s granddaughter. Two weeks 
later, he was standing at Addie’s grave. Not 
long afterward, he and Winthrop met Addie’s 
great-granddaughter. Addie, he learned, had 
quit school after the fourth grade to work in 
the cotton mill, lived a long and difficult life but 
survived until age 94. 


None of those family members, it turned out, 
had ever seen Hine’s photo of Addie until 
Manning contacted them. 


From 1908 to 1924, Hine took thousands 

of pictures for the National Child Labor 
Committee, exposing the often-dangerous 
conditions children endured working at textile 
mills, coal mines and farms and as late-night 
“newsies” on urban streets. The Library holds 
his collection of over 5,000 such photos. 


After uncovering Addie’s story, Manning 
resolved to find more. Today, he has 
researched and written about more than 300 
other such children. 


The stories of these young people, Manning 
says, are sadly missing from history books 

— children such as Giles Newsom, who was 
photographed working in a North Carolina mill 
at age 12 and who died at 18 and was buried in 
an unmarked grave. Or the nine children of the 
Young family of Tifton, Georgia — six of whom 
worked at a cotton mill and seven of whom 
eventually were placed in an orphanage. 


“| have learned that in most cases, if | am 
successful in contacting descendants of the 
subjects in the photos, it will be the first time 
they have seen the photo of their ancestor,” 
Manning said. “That in itself inspires me to keep 
choosing more and more photos to research. 
How can | resist?” 


—Wendi A. Maloney 


= This image of young 
mill worker Addie Card 
inspired Joe Manning 

to research and tell the 
stories of the boys and 
girls documented in 

the child-labor photos 
of early 20th-century 
photographer Lewis 
Wickes Hine. Prints and 
Photographs Division, 
courtesy of Joe Manning 
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a Using maps found 

in the Geography and 
Map Division, Myles 
Zhang charted the 
development of New 
York City over a period 
of more than 400 years. 
Courtesy of Myles Zhang, 
Chioma Nwana 


MYLES ZHANG 


Myles Zhang’s portfolio is filled 

with watercolors of New York City 
neighborhoods; drawings of buildings in 
his hometown of Newark, New Jersey; 
a video imagining the construction 

of a 12th-century English church. 


Zhang recently added a new entry: 
an animation showing the growth of 
New York City from 1609 to today, 
largely based on maps in the Library’s 
Geography and Map Division. 


As a student at Columbia University, Zhang 
studied architectural history, urban studies 
and art history. New York City is a perfect 
place to explore those subjects. Over the 
past 400 years, humans transformed 

the natural landscape of hills, rivers and 
wetlands around New York Harbor into 

one of the world’s great metropolises. 


For this project, Zhang began examining 
old maps of the city and realized that the 
locations of many streets correspond 

to former trails, streams and valleys. For 
instance, the winding path of Broadway 
follows a Lenape Indian trail. Canal 

Street began life as a drainage ditch in 
the marshy soil of lower Manhattan. 


“| realized that visualizing and mapping 
these changes could capture the scale and 
pace of human intervention,” Zhang says. 


Zhang analyzed several hundred city maps 
and selected 25 that capture snapshots 
of every 20 to 30 years in the city’s 
history. From the Library, he used a 1767 
lithograph of New York City; an 1807 map 
of the island of Manhattan; an 1857 city- 
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county map; an 1860 depiction compiled 
from maps of the U.S. Coast Survey; 

a 1921 aerial Survey; and other maps 
extending in time to a 1964 street map. 


Individual maps had different dimensions, 
colors and scales, and these differences 
made comparison of change between 
eras difficult. By stretching and warping 
the maps to align to each other and then 
redrawing each with consistent color 

and line weight, the changing pace and 
type of urban growth became clearer. 


“Maps in particular,” Zhang says, “connect 
people to the history of their built 
environment. ... A lot of historical maps 
and documents are fragile to handle and 
unwieldy to move. It is a public service 

of great value to have these records 
online, where anyone can consult 

them from anywhere in the world.” 


—Wendi A. Maloney 


JENNIFER 
ASHLEY TEPPER 


| grew up inspired by Jonathan Larson’s 
musicals. Even as a teenager, | identified 
deeply with his ideals — his dedication to 

art made from the heart, his passion for 
bringing musical theater to new generations, 
his devotion to friendship and community, 
and, of course, the undeniable genius with 
which he channeled all this into characters, 
stories and songs that changed the world. 


mu Jennifer Ashley Tepper 
used material from 

the Jonathan Larson 
collection to create a 
song cycle in Larson’s 
honor. Larson’s papers 
include an outline for a 
musical version of “Polar 
Express” along with 
sketches of ideas for a 
set. (top and bottom). 
Courtesy of Jennifer 
Ashley Tepper 


IN 2016, | soent a day at the Library, 
immersed in the Jonathan Larson Collection 
— an experience that ultimately led me to 
create “The Jonathan Larson Project,” a 
song cycle of previously unheard works by 
the late composer and playwright. 


Nothing in my work as a theater historian 
has knocked me out like this collection 
did that day — hundreds of hours of audio 
recordings and hundreds of files of written 
material, each one incredible. 


There was a momentous reading of of Jonathan’s that were previously only 
Jonathan’s unproduced musical “Superbia”; experienced by one woman, wiping away 
mix tapes filled with songs taped off the tears at a library desk. 


radio that inspired the characters of his 
smash musical, “Rent”; songs from never- 
produced musicals about presidential 
elections and the end of the world; an 
outline for a musical version of “Polar 
Express”; and original audition notes for 
“Rent” at New York Theatre Workshop. 


—Jennifer Ashley Tepper is a 
theater historian. 


| returned to the Library half a dozen times 
over the next year — the adventure of a 
theater historian’s wildest dreams. It also The Polar Express 
was, at times, devastating. With his voice in by Cl 
my ears and his papers in my hands, | could 1. There is No Santa 
see with a new level of intimacy how hard on Christmas Ev 
Jonathan persevered and how ahead of his rustle the 

time he was. 


chris Yan Allsburg 


Even though 95 percent of what | discovered 
wasn’t included in the project, it all was 
part in a way. | staged a cut song from 
“Superbia,” having read six drafts of the 
show. | collaborated with actors on songs 
about loss, knowing in detail about those 
friends Jonathan loved and lost. | brought 
never-performed songs to life, songs that 
reveal pieces of Jonathan’s life and era | 
understand profoundly because of all | was 
able to access. 


Now, because of this collection, new 
audiences can experience songs and ideas 
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Braille music 
collections at NLS 
help blind or visually 
impaired musicians 
pursue their careers 
and passions. 


BY MARK HARTSELL 


Ayaka Isono lost her vision to a rare retinal 
disorder at age 29 and, devastated, figured 
her career as a pianist was over. 


Isono had spent her adult life teaching 
and performing at a high level, playing 
professionally in chamber ensembles and 
with the San Francisco Symphony and the 
Oakland Ballet. 


But now she was just trying to learn the 
basic skills of everyday life all over again, 
to live independently as a blind person. 
Perform with the ballet or symphony? 
She was just trying to learn how to go 
outside for a walk by herself. 


Depressed and unmotivated, Isono quit 
doing the things she loved most, the things 
she’d built her life around. She stopped 
playing piano, stopped going to concerts, 
stopped listening to music altogether. 


“For three years, | didn’t touch any piano 

or play any music,” she said. “| was just 
focusing, learning to live as a blind person. 
Since | didn’t know any blind people, | didn’t 
know where to start.” 


Today, Isono is performing and teaching 
again, using braille music scores and 
instructional material she gets from the 
National Library Service for the Blind and 
Print Disabled (NLS), a program of the 
Library of Congress. 


She is one of thousands of blind or visually 
impaired musicians whose work and passion 
depend upon the braille music collections at 
NLS — the largest source of such material in 
the world. 


Those collections are a place to turn to for 
musicians in need of braille or large print 
versions of, say, a libretto for “La Boheme,” 
an instruction book for the accordion, a 
biography of Billie Holiday, a transcription of 
Beethoven’s “Pathétique” sonata or even a 
lead sheet for “Achy Breaky Heart.” 


NLS holds more than 25,000 braille 
transcriptions of musical scores and 
instructional texts; large-print scores, 
librettos, reference works and biographies; 
instructional recordings in music theory, 
appreciation and performance; and music- 
related talking books and magazines. 


The NLS Music Section filled over 7,000 
requests for such material in the past fiscal 
year, an important resource for blind or 
visually impaired musicians trying to adapt 
to an impairment, learn their craft or make it 


mu Ayaka Isono 

performs and teaches 
professionally using 
braille music material 
from NLS, such as the 
piece shown opposite. 
Courtesy of Ayaka /sono, 
Shawn Miller 
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in the music business — no matter their age. 


Tristen Chen was just 21 months old when 
he lost his vision because of an eye nerve 
development delay. But he was a precocious 
kid, and his parents, Haiyu Chen and Renee 
Hu, soon noticed he had an unusual talent. 


He could, they discovered, listen to 
recordings of songs, then play them on 

the piano. When he was 8, Tristen sat at 

a keyboard and, with no instruction and 
using both hands, played the Carpenters hit 
“Yesterday Once More” — the first song he 
ever played. 


“That caught our attention,” Renee said. 
“He was very good at music, so we started 
looking for a music teacher.” 


Tristen began taking lessons at 4 and, 
because he couldn’t see printed sheet 
music, still played by ear. If Tristen gets 
serious about music, the teacher told Renee, 
he’ll need to learn to read braille music. 
Classical music is too complex to play by 
ear — Tristen will need to read the notation 
himself to understand the nuances written 
into a piece. 


“When you're at a very low level, the kids 
probably can only remember the notes,” 
Renee said. “But when the music starts 
to get complicated, there is a lot of detail 
— dynamics and a lot of things — he has 
to read himself. Without braille music, he 
couldn’t get to this level.” 


So, Tristen spent two years learning to 
read braille music and eventually began 
borrowing material from NLS. He is now 11 
and has been performing in competitions 
and recitals since 2018, including several 
performances at venues in Carnegie Hall. 


There aren’t many places to which 
musicians such as Chen and Isono can turn 
for material. 


They could pay to have music transcribed 
themselves, but it’s expensive — Renee 
recalled a company charging over $100 


to transcribe just four pages of music. 
Libraries for the blind in Great Britain, Italy, 
Switzerland and elsewhere commission 
transcriptions, and NLS buys some material 
from them. NLS also commissions 40 to 

50 transcriptions each year — last year, it 
produced a braille version of the massively 
popular musical “Hamilton.” 


All of that material is offered free to the 
public. 


“The Library is the only resource | have, the 
place | can get the braille version of the 
piece,” Renee says. “We really appreciate 
this service. It helps a lot financially.” 


Advances in technology have made it easier 
for musicians to access the material. At one 
time, NLS offered only a limited number of 
hard copies of braille scores that would be 
mailed to patrons. Now, about 20 percent 
of the collection — a figure that increases 
each year — is digitized and available via 
download. 


All this was new to Isono when she lost her 
sight in 2001. She didn’t know any blind 
people, didn’t even know braille music 
existed. But she learned to read braille text, 
then taught herself to read braille music — a 
challenging task even for an accomplished 
musician. 


Eventually, Isono made her way back to 

her place at the piano. She now performs 
chamber music with members of the San 
Francisco Opera, has done recitals in Japan 
and twice performed at a festival for blind 
musicians in Morocco. 


“Without braille music, | can’t do anything 

’'m doing right now, including performing,” 
Isono says. “That wouldn’t happen. It’s not 
possible.” 


MORE INFORMATION 


NLS Music Section 
loc.gov/nis/music 
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= Tristen Chen lost his 
sight at age 1 and, a 
decade later, is now 
performing in national 
piano competitions. 
Courtesy of Renee Hu 
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MY JOB 


Reference librarian Talia 
Guzman-Gonzalez helps 
connect patrons with the 
resources they need. 


Describe your work at the Library. 


| connect people with the resources 

they need to create, explore and satisfy 
their curiosity about the Caribbean, Latin 
America, Portugal, Spain and the Latinx 
community. | consider myself a connector 
in my personal life — | love bringing people 
together — so it’s only natural that | work in 
a field that would put me in contact with so 


many people from around the world who are 


eager to learn. 


As a reference librarian in the Hispanic 
Division, | am responsible for recommending 
material from Brazil, Portugal, Soain and 
Puerto Rico. | also offer reference services, 
organize public events, co-produce a 
podcast with my colleague Catalina Gomez 
and record authors for our unique literary 
archive in the Hispanic Division. | am also 
very active in the Hispanic Cultural Society, 
a staff organization that aims to promote, 
preserve and share all aspects of the 
Hispanic community in the Library at large. 


How did you prepare for your position? 


| have been preparing for this position my 
entire life. Since | was a teenager, | have 
worked in bookstores in Puerto Rico, New 
York and Baltimore, so | consider that my 
informal but essential “training” in being a 
reference librarian — | learned early on how 
to connect people with the material they 
were looking for. 


As for “formal” training, you can say |am a 
lifelong learner. | have a bachelor of arts in 
Latin American studies from the University 
of Puerto Rico, a master’s in Portuguese 
from Indiana University-Bloomington, a Ph.D. 
in Luso-Brazilian studies from the University 
of Wisconsin-Madison and a master’s 

in library science from the University of 
Maryland in College Park. Everything | have 
done in one way or another has brought 
me to this position. This is my first job as 

a reference librarian, and | have to say, it’s 
pretty fantastic. 


What are some of your favorite collection 
items? 


My favorite item is probably not a collection 
item at all but a representation or metaphor 
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SHAWN MILLER 


of all collection items: the four murals in the 
Hispanic Reading Room by Brazilian painter 
Candido Portinari. As a trained Brazilianist, 

it soeaks to my academic side in profound 
ways. As a caribefna (Caribbean woman), it’s 
a beautiful depiction of our complex history. 
As a reference librarian, it serves as an entry 
point to connect users with the collections 
at large. Each panel speaks to the work we 
do every day in the Hispanic Reading Room: 
discovery, connection and outreach. 


How is it satisfying to connect researchers 
with the material they need? 


We had a user come to the Hispanic Division 
to read what looked like a young adult novel 
published in Spain during the 1940s. She 
came a couple of hours a day to read, and 
when she finished | asked her about the 
book. She told me she had been looking 

for this title for many years unsuccessfully. 
It was her favorite growing up in Cuba, but 
after 1959 she had to leave the country 

and all her childhood books behind. It was 
so gratifying seeing these two “friends” 
reconnect thanks to the Library’s extensive 
international collection. Moments like this 
make my job truly gratifying. 


g Erin Sidwell helps a 
patron navigate the 
Serial and Government 
Publications Division’s 
newspaper holdings. 
Shawn Miller 


FAVORITE PLAGE 


NEWSPAPER 
AND CURRENT 
PERIODICAL 
READING ROOM 


The Newspaper and Current Periodical 
reading room at the Library of Congress 
recently was named by Washington City 
Paper as the best place in the District of 
Columbia to learn about the past. 


It's easy to see why. 


The reading room holds one of the world’s 
largest collections of historical newspapers 
- its greatest treasure. 


Here, researchers can access over 34,000 
different newspapers from around the world 
— some dating to the 17th century — through 
freely available resources like Chronicling 
America, on-site subscription databases 

or the hundreds of thousands of reels of 
microfilm housed at the reading room. 


Those make up just part of the newspaper 
collection, which also includes rare 
original newspaper issues such as one of 
two known copies of the Ulster County 
Gazette of Jan. 4, 1800, recording the 
death of George Washington, and more 
contemporary issues such as the 175th 
anniversary edition of the Providence 
Journal from July 21, 2004. 


You also can find one of the world’s largest 
comic book collections here, including first 
appearances of iconic characters such as 
Wonder Woman and Spider-man as well as 
thousands of other issues. 


Whether you feel like browsing today’s 
editions of national and international 
newspapers, perusing current magazines 
over a coffee or reading a comic book 
on your lunch break, the Newspaper 

and Current Periodical reading room has 
something for everyone. 


—Megan Halsband is the acting head of the 
Government Publications and Periodical 
Section. 
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AROUND THE LIBRARY 


1. The Library displayed 
an 18th-century violin 
linked to Scottish poet 
Robert Burns, on a tour 
of the United States 

for Burns celebrations, 
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Women Directors Dominate 
Picks for 2019 Film Registry 


Librarian of Congress Carla Hayden in 
December announced the annual selection of 
25 of America’s most influential motion pictures 
to the National Film Registry of the Library of 
Congress. 


Selected because of their cultural, historic and 
aesthetic importance, the films range from 
Prince’s autobiographical hit “Purple Rain” and 
Spike Lee’s breakout “She’s Gotta Have It” to 
Disney’s timeless fairy tale “Sleeping Beauty” 
and the year’s biggest public vote getter, Kevin 
Smith’s “Clerks.” 


An unprecedented seven films directed by 
women made the list, the most in a single 
year since the inaugural registry in 1989. They 
include “Before Stonewall,” directed by Greta 
Schiller; Claudia Weill’s “Girlfriends”; Gunvor 
Nelson’s “My Name is Oona”; “A New Leaf,” by 
Elaine May; “Real Women Have Curves,” by 
Patricia Cardoso; Madeline Anderson’s “| Am 
Somebody”; and Kimberly Peirce’s “Boys Don’t 
Cry.” 


MORE: loc.gov/item/prn-19-081 


Folklife Center to Preserve 
National AIDS Quilt Archive 


The American Folklife Center at the Library of 
Congress this year will become the new home 


Library Names Innovators 
In Residence for 2020 


The Library recently announced the 
appointment of Brian Foo and Benjamin Lee as 
its 2020 innovators in residence. The Innovator 
in Residence program invites creative people to 
develop research concepts and projects that 
connect the public with Library collections. 


Foo has over two decades of computer 
science and design experience and has 
worked in cultural heritage institutions for the 
past seven years. At the Library, he will create 
“Citizen DJ,” an application enabling anyone 
with a web browser to create hip hop music 
with public domain audio and video materials. 


Lee is a Ph.D. student in computer science and 
engineering at the University of Washington. His 
work at the Library will focus on using machine 
learning to extract photos and illustrations 
from historical newspapers in the Chronicling 
America collection to make them searchable 
and accessible. 


MORE: loc.gov/item/prn-19-113 


Library, NPS Announce 
Winners of Holland Prize 


The Library of Congress and the National 
Park Service named an architectural team at 
Catholic University of America the winner of 


for the National AIDS Memorial Quilt Archive, the 
Library recently announced. 


The quilt itself will move from its current home 
in Atlanta to the San Francisco area, where 

32 years ago during the height of the AIDS 
epidemic, a group of strangers gathered at 

a San Francisco storefront to remember the 
names and lives of their loved ones they feared 
history would forget. With that seemingly 
simple act, the first panels of the quilt were 
created. 


The archival collection destined for the Library 
currently totals more than 200,000 items 

— biographical records, correspondence, 
photographs, tributes, epitaohs, news clippings 
and artifacts submitted by panel makers that 
add context about the lives memorialized on 
the quilt panels. 


MORE: loc.gov/item/prn-19-114 


the 2019 Leicester B. Holland Prize honoring 
an outstanding historical building, structure or 
landscape drawing. 


The top prize went to a team led by 
Christopher Howard, an assistant professor 

of architecture and planning, for a drawing 
featuring the Old Dominion Bank Building, built 
in 1851 in Alexandria, Virginia. Tne building, now 
known as the Athenaeum, has served as a 
bank, a hospital, an apothecary storehouse, a 
church, a performance hall and a museum. 


Honorable mention was awarded to the 
National Trust for Historic Preservation and 
its team, Kyra Lomas and Ashley Wilson, for 
a survey drawing showcasing one of two 
bandstands at the U.S. Soldiers Home in 
Washington, D.C. 


MORE: loc.gov/item/prn-19-102 
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Jefferson’s library 
Product #21110240 
Price: $36.95 


This book painstakingly 
reconstructs the catalog of 
Thomas Jefferson’s library, 
housed today at the Library of 
Congress. 


‘Once You Learn’ sign 
Product #21508169 
Price: $16.95 


Frederick Douglass provides this 
fitting quote for any teacher or 
bibliophile about the importance of 
reading. 
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Library snowglobe 
Product #21505275 
Price: $15 


The iconic Jefferson Building rests 
upon a resin base wrapped in 
vintage books. The legend reads, 
“| cannot live without books.” 


Jefferson journal 
Product #21408404 
Price: $22 


Declare your next great idea in 
this leather journal embossed 
with Thomas Jefferson’s 
silhouette and, on back, the 
Library’s logo. 


Frederick Douglass bust 
Product #21508226 
Price: $28 


This plaster bust pays homage to 
a visionary advocate for freedom 
and human rights. 


Symbol of knowledge 
Product #21509050 
Price: $20 


The design of this brooch 
symbolizes the importance of 
learning in a knowledge-based 
democracy. 


= Order online: loc.gov/shop m Order by phone: 888.682.3557 


L. P. NOBLE, PUBLISHER. 
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HELPING 
HANDS BUILD 
COLLECTIONS 


Madison Council funds key 
additions to the holdings of an 
abolitionist icon. 


This spring, the Library’s James Madison 
Council will celebrate its 80th anniversary. 
The group, which includes members of the 
philanthropic and business communities, 
has worked diligently over the past three 
decades to uncover the Library’s treasures 
and bring them to more people than ever 
before. The many hundreds of initiatives 
supported by council members have 
augmented the collection, widened the 
outreach and raised the visibility of the 
Library throughout the nation and the world. 


the 
aban pooner ; 
volor of our eleizens, 


to the America 


This year, the generosity of council members 
made possible yet another historically 
significant and rare acquisition: issues of 
important abolitionist newspapers, The 
National Era and Frederick Douglass’ The 
North Star. (See page 8) 


Thanks to the Madison Council’s backing of 
the Library’s special acquisitions initiatives, 
curators are able to react quickly when 
unique and rare items or collections 
become available. Because issues of The 


Femmnber atfarticle from hiv pen, written in 1831. 
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North Star and The National Era so rarely 
come to market, pieces are extremely hard 
to find. When these items came to auction, 
the clock immediately started ticking for 
the U.S. Monograph Section of the Library of 
Congress. Library staff knew they needed to 
act fast, and with the support of the council 
they did. 


Douglass began his weekly, four-page 
newspaper on Dec. 3, 1847, under the motto 
“Right is of no sex — truth is of no color — 
God is the father of us all, and all we are 
brethren.” The June 9, 1848, issue of The 
North Star represented a gap in the Library’s 
collection. With this most recent acquisition, 
the collection now contains this important 
piece of one of the largest anti-slavery 
newspapers in the United States. 


The second acquisition, The National 

Era, was one of the leading abolitionist 
newspapers of the 19th century. The Library 
now holds the first three volumes of the 
newspaper, which ran from January 1847 

to December 1849 in Washington, D.C., and 
reveals the paper’s direct access to the 
politicians of the day. 


Thanks in great part to longstanding support 
from the Madison Council, the Library 
continues to acquire exceptional treasures 
like these vital works from the mind of this 
abolitionist icon. 


—Katherine von der Linde is an associate in 
the Development Office. 
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= The Library now holds 
the first three volumes 
of The National Era, an 
important abolitionist 
newspaper published 

in Washington, D.C. 
Serial and Government 
Publications Division 
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LAST WORD 


CARLA HAYDEN 


The vast resources of the Library 

of Congress represent the most 
comprehensive collection of knowledge 
ever assembled in one place — more than 
170 million items that chronicle centuries of 
human creativity and accomplishment. 


My goal as Librarian of Congress is to open 
this treasure chest of extraordinary material 
as wide as possible to as many people as 
possible. We want to make our resources 
more accessible to folks everywhere, 

to reach new audiences, to turn visitors 
into lifelong users, to help create new 
generations of learners. 


We already have made progress. 


In the past fiscal year, the Library attracted 
nearly 1.9 million people to its Capitol Hill 
campus and drew more than 119 million 
visits to its website, loc.gov. 


And we are doing more. 


The Library recently embarked on a project 
to create a new visitor experience in its 
Jefferson Building that would provide visitors 
a new view of this magnificent space and 
bring more of its collections out of the vaults 
for the public to explore (see page 10). 


Congress already has appropriated public 
funds for the project, and the Library’s 
private-sector advisory group, the Madison 
Council, is leading private fundraising 
efforts. Just last month, philanthropist David 
M. Rubenstein, the council’s chairman, 
announced a $10 million donation of his own 
funds to the project. 


We also are making strong efforts to 
connect with new audiences through 
outreach to more diverse media outlets and 
through high-profile events and honors. 


Last year, the Library appointed the 

first Native American U.S. poet laureate, 
bestowed its Gershwin Prize for Popular 
Song on Emilio and Gloria Estefan and 
welcomed prominent LGBTQ+ figures such as 
author and actor Neil Patrick Harris and the 
cast of Netflix’s “Queer Eye.” 


We are working to expand access online as 
well, to make Library collections, experts 
and services available when, where and 
how users need them. 


In 2018, the Library adopted a digital 
strategic plan calling for a digital 
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transformation to ensure that all Americans 
are connected with the Library of Congress. 


To that end, the Library added almost 360 
terabytes of web content in the last fiscal 
year. We launched programs such as By 
the People, which invites the public to 
transcribe and tag historical handwritten 
documents, making them searchable and 
more accessible. Tens of thousands of 
volunteers took part last year, completing 
transcriptions of over 37,000 pages of 
letters, diaries and records. 


The digital strategy also invests in the future. 
Our Innovator in Residence program gives 
artists, researchers, teachers and others 
the opportunity to make groundbreaking 
and creative uses of the collections. 


We want every visitor to the Library, whether 
online or here at our Capitol Hill campus, 

to leave with a greater knowledge of our 
shared history and culture — and a lasting 
motivation to keep learning. 


This issue of LCM illustrates some of the 
ways that members of the public have used 
our resources in their own lives, to further 
their own work and to pursue their own 
passions. 


We invite you to join them. 


—Carla Hayden is the 14th Librarian of 
Congress. 


Researchers carry out 
their work in the quiet and 
magnificent spaces of the 
historic Main Reading Room. 
Shawn Miller 
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SAY... IT'S 
GETTING 


THEYRE WILLING TO HAVE ME 
ENTERTAIN THEM DURING THE DAY, | 77 
BUT AS SOON AS IT STARTS 
GETTING DARK, THEY ALL 
GO OFF, AND LEAVE AME! 


ONO LEIHKE 


